Monday, January 20, 1958 Dallas, Texas 


THE EXTRA MILE 


In his State of the Union speech, January 9, 1958, President Eisenhower said: 

“I say once more, to all people, that we will always go the extra mile with anyone on earth if it will bring 
us nearer a genuine peace.” 

The President’s “‘last mile” remark was highlighted by the fact that, on the day the 
State of the Union speech was delivered, Soviet Premier Nikolai Bulganin made an appeal. 
for the United States to meet the Soviets in another summit conference (like Teheran, Yalta, 
Potsdam, and Geneva) and negotiate an end to the cold war. 


Four days later, January 13, 1958, the President delivered his budget message — and 
also, oddly enough, on the same day, released his answer to Bulganin’s bid for a summit 
conference. The answer to Bulganin said that Eisenhower stands ready to meet the Soviets 


in a summit conference, if the conference is well prepared and shows good hope of promoting 
world peace. 
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Thus the Soviet Premier shared the news with the President’s two major speeches to 
Congress. 


On January 9 and 13, the President, while presenting and justifying the biggest peace- 
time budget in history — was careful to let the world know that Americans are reasonable 
people who are always willing to negotiate. 

Why does the world need such assurance? 

Do we have a guilt-complex? 

Apparently, many prominent Americans do. 

Qn January 9, 1958, Senator John Sparkman (Democrat, Alabama) said the admini- 


stration should give Bulganin and the world, 
“positive demonstration that this country always stands ready to negotiate our differences.” 


_ On January 13, 1958, Alf Landon of Kansas (1936 Republican nominee for Presi- 
dent) said: 
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“Instead of saying no-no-no to the Soviet’s proposal for 
a summit conference, why don’t we sit down and start 


arguing? 


“Americans were famous once as Yankee traders who 
always could get their money’s worth. Those old Yankee 
traders didn’t bother about the religion, the political philo- 
sophy or sincerity of the other party, just so the deal suited 
them.” 


An even more startling commentary on 
American-Soviet relations was made Decem- 
ber 27, 1957, by the chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles, Dr. Ray- 
mond B. Allen, who had just returned from a 
study of schools and universities in Moscow. 


Dr. Allen said that if Americans would 
learn Soviet language and customs, tensions 
between the two countries could be greatly 
eased. He pointed out that elementary school 
age children throughout the USSR study 
foreign languages as an aid to better under- 


standing of other countries. 


This clearly means that, in Dr. Allen’s 
opinion, most of the trouble between the 
Soviet Union and America results from ignor- 
ance and misunderstanding on the part of 
Americans. Dr. Allen seems to say that you 
can’t blame the Soviets for any of the trouble, 
because they are helping their children to have 
a better understanding of foreign countries. 


Roosevelt once told William C. Bullitt that 
if we give the Soviets everything they want 
and ask nothing in return, we can probably 
get along with them. Roosevelt never deviated 
from that policy, and neither did Truman, and 
neither has Eisenhower. Truman and Eisen- 
hower have spoken harsh words about the 
Soviets — but always on the occasion of justi- 
fying foreign and domestic spending programs. 


What else, in the name of Heaven, must 
America do to prove that we are reasonable 
people willing to negotiate, willing to go the 
extra mile? 


To get the problem in focus, let’s look 
briefly at the official record — a collection of 
State Department papers which were declassi- 


fied and published in 1952 as a book entitled 
Foreign Relations of the United States; Diplo- 
matic Papers: The Soviet Union, 1933-1939. 


It was during this 1933-1939 period that 
we set the pattern of our official behavior to- 
ward the Soviets. We have never broken the 
pattern; hence a study of this period is as 
timely as a study of any other period for basic 
understanding of our dealings with the Soviets. 


Background 


March, 1917, the czar of all the Russians 
was forced from his throne and taken into 
protective custody by revolutionists under 
the leadership of Kerensky. 


November, 1917, the Bolsheviks, a small 
group of ruthless political gangsters, seized 
power from Kerensky, murdered the czar, and 
instituted in Russia a blood bath which horri- 
fied the civilized world. 


Lenin and Trotsky led this orgy of human 
butchery. 


June, 1918, having terrorized the opposi- 
tion into silence, Lenin and Trotsky attempted 
to establish diplomatic relations with the 
United States. 


Their overtures were rejected. 


October 27, 1919, Robert Lansing, Wood- 
row Wilson’s Secretary of State, explained to 
Congress why it was the policy of the Wilson 
Administration not to recognize the Bolshe- 
viks in Russia: 

“The or pe of the Bolsheviks is to subvert the existing 
principles of government and society the world over, in- 
cluding those countries in which democratic principles are 
already established. They have built up a political machine 
which, by the concentration of power in the hands of a few 


and. the ruthlessness of its methods, suggests the Asiatic 
despotism of the early Czars.” 


August 10, 1920, Bainbridge Colby, an- 


other Secretary of State under Wilson, 


explained again our reasons for not recogniz- 
ing the Soviets: 
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“We cannot recognize, hold official relations with, or 
give friendly reception to the agents of a foreign government 
which is determined and bound to conspire against our insti- 
tutions; whose diplomats will be the agitators of dangerous 
revolt; whose spokesmen say that they sign agreements with 
no intention of keeping them... . 


“The existing regime in Russia is based upon the nega- 
tion of every principle of honor and good faith, and every 
usage and convention underlying the whole structure of 
international law; the negation, in short, of every _—— 
upon which it is possible to base harmonious and trustful 
relations, whether of nations or of individuals.” 


March 3, 1933, Herbert Hoover’s last day 
in office, Hoover’s Under-Secretary of State 
said: 


“This government has taken the position that it would 
be unwise for it to enter into relations with the Soviet regime 
so long as the present rulers of Russia persist in aims and 

ractices in the field of international relations which are 
inconsistent with international friendship. ... This govern- 
ment has been of the opinion... that any real or lasting 
benefit to the people of the United States would not be 
attained by the establishment of relations with Russia until 
the present rulers of that country have given evidence that 
they are prepared to carry out in good faith ... (their) in- 
ternational obligations.” 


The next day — March 4, 1933 — Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt was inaugurated. 


Gentlemen’s Agreement 


July 27 1933, the chief of the State De- 
partment’s Division of Eastern European 
Affairs, in a memorandum to Cordell Hull 
said: 


“The experience of countries which have extended recog- 
nition to the Soviet government has shown. .. that, there 
are serious obstacles in the way of establishment of relations 
with Russia... and that so long as these obstacles remain, 
official relations . . . tend to become . . . the source of friction 
and ill-will, rather than the main-spring of cooperation and 
good will.... 


“The fundamental obstacle in the way of establishment 
(of normal diplomatic relations) with Russia... is the 
world revolutionary aims and practices of the rulers of that 
country. It is obvious that, so long as the communist regime 
continues to carry on in other countries activities designed 
to bring about ultimately the overthrow of the government 
and institutions of these countries, the establishment of 
genuine friendly relations ...is out of the question. ... 


“It would seem, therefore, that an essential prerequisite 
co the establishment of harmonious and trustful relations 
with the Soviet government is the abandonment of the 
present rulers of Russia of their world revolutionary aims 
ind the discontinuance of their activities designed to bring 
ibout the realization of such aims. ... This prerequisite in- 


volves the abandonment by Moscow of direction, supervi- 
sion, control, financing, et cetera, through every agency 
utilized for the purpose, of communist and other related 
activities in the United States. 

“Another serious difficulty in the way of establishment 
of mutually advantageous relations with the Soviet govern- 
ment is the unwillingness of that government to observe 
certain generally accepted principles governing the conduct 
of nations toward each other. ... 


“The United States has suffered ...as the result of the 
Soviet policies of repudiation and confiscation (losses total- 
ling) $628 million. . .. 


“A third major problem... is the difficulties arising out 
of the profound differences between the economic and social 
structure of the two countries. Reference is made here 
specially to the state monopoly of foreign trade in Russia, 
and to the class character of the Soviet state. . .. 


“Another question ...is the treatment to which for- 
eigners in Russia are subject under Soviet laws and practices. 
... Soviet practices with regard to arrest and incarceration 
of foreign nationals constantly lead to friction with foreign 
states.” 


Se ptember 21, 1933, Cordell Hull, in a 
memorandum to President Roosevelt, said: 


“As you know, recognition of the present regime in 
Russia has been withheld by the Government of the United 
States, on account of the failure of the Soviet government 
to carry out certain international obligations which are con- 
sidered essential to the maintenance of friendly and mutually 
advantageous relations between the United States and Rus- 
sia. The Soviet government, for instance, has repudiated 
Russian obligations held by the United States Government 
and by American citizens, and has confiscated the properties 
of American citizens invested in Russia. More important 
still, the present regime in Russia has been unwilling up 
to this time to discontinue its interference in the internal 
aftairs of the United States. Furthermore, there are a whole 
series of questions arising out of differences between the 
economic and social structure of the United States and 
Russia, especially the existence of a State monopoly of 
foreign trade in Russia. ... 


“Recognition by the United States is greatly desired by 
the Soviet authorities, since they are apparently convinced 
that recognition by the United States would be a factor in 
preventing a Japanese attack on the Maritime Provinces (of 
the Soviet Union). The Soviet government also appears to 
believe that recognition by the United States would open 
the private banking resources of the United States to the 
Soviet government, and facilitate the obtaining of credits 
in other countries. Finally, there is no question but that the 
Soviet authorities realize that recognition would strengthen 
the prestige of the Soviet government, not only abroad, but 
also at home, where it is faced with tremendous difficulties 
in carrying out its industrial and agricultural programs. .. . 


“I am convinced, from the experience of other countries, 
that unless we utilize every available means in exerting pres- 
sure on the Soviet government in order to obtain a settle- 
ment of outstanding problems, there is little likelihood that 
such problems can 4 satisfactorily solved. It is evident that 
if loans of any considerable amount should be extended to 
the Soviet government, except as a part of an agreement 
involving a satisfactory settlement of such problems, one of 
our most effective weapons is taken from our hands.” 
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October 4, 1933, an assistant secretary of 
state, in a memorandum to Cordell Hull, said: 


“Russia is inclined to a more reasonable attitude toward 
nations that have not accorded the recognition she seeks, 
than toward those that have. And, after eagerly seeking and 
obtaining recognition, she becomes more indifferent to her 
obligations than theretofore. . . 


“Immediate and unconditional recognition would not 
be of any special moral or material advantage. .. .” 


October 4, 1933, William C. Bullitt, 
Special Assistant to the Secretary of State, 
wrote a memorandum to Cordell Hull, in 


which he said: 


“Before recognition, and before loans, we shall find the 
Soviet government relatively amenable. After recognition 
or loans, we should find the Soviet government adamant.” 


October 10, 1933, President Roosevelt 
wrote to the President of the Soviet Union, 
saying: 

“Since the beginning of my administration, I have con- 
templated the desirability of an effort to end the present 


abnormal relations between the 125 million people of the 
United States and the 160 million people of Russia. ... 


“If you are of similar mind, I should be glad to receive 
any representative you may designate to explore with me 
personally all questions outstanding between our countries.” 


October 17, 1933, The President of the 
Soviet Union acknowledged President Roose- 
velt’s letter and designated Maxim Litvinov, 
People’s Commissar for Foreign Affairs, to go 
to Washington and negotiate with President 
Roosevelt for American recognition of the 
Soviet Union. 


The State Department started drawing up 
proposals which would be acceptable to the 
American government. 


November 8, 1933, Maxim Litvinov — 
People’s Commissar for Foreign Affairs — 
arrived in Washington and began discussions 
with the regular diplomatic corps on the basis 
of the proposals we were prepared to make. 
But Litvinov brusquely rejected all of our 
proposals. 


November 10, 1933, after two days of 
fruitless negotiation with Litvinov and his 
staff in the regular way, Cordell Hull escorted 
Litvinov to see President Roosevelt personally. 
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After a gay and informal chat, Roosevelt sug- 
gested that Litvinov return that evening for 
private discussions with the President. 


Litvinov returned. For six days and most 


_of six nights, Roosevelt and Litvinov were in 


close consultation in the President’s study at 
the White House. Sometimes Roosevelt was 
attended by State Department aides; some- 
times, not. But no record (stenographic or 
otherwise) was made of any of the negotia- 
tions. 


November 16, 1933, about midnight, 
Roosevelt and Litvinov established diplomatic 
relations between the USSR and the USA by 
initialing their “Gentlemen’s Agreement,” 
which consisted of twelve letters, or memo- 
randa, which Roosevelt and Litvinov ex- 


changed in the White House. 


Soviet Revolutionary Activity 


In the Gentlemen’s Agreement, Maxim 
Litvinov had promised for the Soviet Union: 


(1) to respect the right of the United States “to order 
its own life within its own jurisdiction ;” 


(2) to restrain all persons under Soviet control from 
any activity or propaganda likely to injure the tranquility 
of the United States; 


(3) to forbid the presence in the Soviet Union of any 
organization whose purpose was to overthrow or force a 
change in the political or social order of the United States. 


These promises obviously referred to the 
Comintern in Moscow, and to its American 
section, the Communist Party USA, although 
these organizations were not specifically 
named. 


November 18 and 20, 1933, Litvinov dur- 
ing press conferences at Washington and New 
York denied that he had promised to disband 
the comintern and disavow the communist 


party in the United States. 


December, 1933, within a month after we 


had extended recognition to the Soviets on 


their promises to disavow the Comintern and 
the American Communist Party, delegates 
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from the American Communist Party attended 
a meeting of the governing body of the Com- 
intern in Moscow and laid plans for increasing 
communist activity in the United States. 


That same month — December, 1933 — 
American delegates from the Trade Union 
Unity League (the American section of the 
Red International of Labor Unions) attended 
a meeting of the Executive Bureau of this 
worldwide communist labor organization in 
Moscow and presented a formal report on the 
communists’ efforts to organize revolutionary 
elements within the American labor move- 
ment. Plans were made for intensifying com- 
munist activity in unions within the United 
States. 


For almost a year, our government over- 
looked these (and many other) violations of 
Litvinov’s promises to Roosevelt. 


August 14, 1934, after it had become ap- 
parent that the Soviets were planning to hold 
the Seventh World Congress of the Commu- 
nist International in Moscow, our State 
Department, in a telegram to the American 
Ambassador, William C. Bullitt, reviewed 
some of the Soviet violations and then in- 


structed Bullitt: 


“Mr. Litvinov should be... informed that the occur- 
rence of further acts of this nature will be detrimental to 
the development of the... friendly relations... which... 
President (Roosevelt) ... hoped would flow from recogni- 
tion.... (The) American people are most sensitive with 
respect to interference from foreign countries in their domes- 
tic affairs... .” 


Two months later — October 10, 1934 — 
Bullitt made an informal protest to Litvinov. 
Litvinov snapped: 

“No nation ever starts talking about the activities of 


the Comintern unless it wishes to have as bad relations as 
possible with us.” 


The State Department permitted this mat- 
ter to subside for another nine months. 


July, 1935, Bullitt dispatched a report to 
Washington: 


“There has been no decrease in the determination of the 
Soviet Government to produce world revolution. .. . 
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“I have yet to converse with a single leader of the Soviet 
Union who has not expressed his belief in the necessity of 
world revolution. ... 


“For example, a few evenings ago I said to Karl Radek 
that I hoped his communist friends at the meeting of the 
Third International would not behave in such a way as to 
break Litvinov’s pledge to the President (Roosevelt) .... 
Radek leaped to his es with the most violent anger and 
shouted, ‘We have lived without the United States in the. 
past and we can continue to live without the United States 
in the future and we shall never permit you or anyone else 
to dictate to us what we shall do in Moscow.’ 


“Upon his departure, Mikhailsky, one of the oldest of 
the Bolsheviks ... said, ‘You must understand that world 
revolution is our religion and there is not one of us who 
would not in the final analysis oppose even Stalin himself 
if we should feel that he was abandoning the cause of world 
revolution. ...’” 


The Seventh Congress of the Communist 
International was held in Moscow, July 25 to 
August 20, 1935, and the Communist plans 
for fomenting revolution in America were 
candidly discussed. 


August 25, 1935, we made a formal writ- 
ten protest. The Soviets rejected our protest 
before reading it — announcing, however, 
that they would read it. 


We made no further protests, and Litvinov 
closed the matter with a blunt remark: 


“The Soviet Government would not in any way restrain 
the activities of the Communist International in the United 
States or the Soviet Union or of American communists 
connected with the Communist International in the Soviet 
Union.” 


To double the insults against us, the Krem- 
lin held the Sixth Congress of the Communist 
International of Youth in Moscow, Septem- 
ber 25 to October 11, 1935. Again American 
delegates attended, and again the communist 
program for overthrowing the American gov- 
ernment by force and violence was openly 
discussed, 


This time we didn’t even protest. 


The Soviet Debts 


One promise that Litvinov had made in the : 
Gentlemen’s Agreement was that he would. 


stay in Washington long enough to negotiate 
a settlement of debts which Russia owed the 
United States. Litvinov left the United States 
within three days after recognition — without 
having made a beginning on the debt problem. 


By February, 1934, the State Department 
had drawn up a formal proposal for settling 
the Russian debts. Our proposal was generous. 
The Soviet Union owed us $628 million. We 
proposed to settle for the equivalent of $90 
million. 


When Ambassador Bullitt presented this 
proposal to Litvinov, in Moscow, he was 
amazed at the anger and the vehemence with 
which Litvinov rejected it. 


Litvinov told Bullitt that the Soviet Union 
was not interested in building up trade with 
the United States, that it could get needed in- 


dustrial equipment elsewhere. 


Throughout the year 1934, the only con- 
crete proposal that Litvinov ever made with 
regard to the debts was that the Soviet Union 
would settle the $628 million of American 
claims against the Soviet Union for $100 mil- 
lion, provided the United States would give 
the Soviet Union, an unconditional, no-interest 
loan of $200 million. 


January 31, 1935, Cordell Hull wrote the 
final words on our hopeless efforts: 


“In an effort to arrive at an agreement with the Soviet 
government with respect to debts, claims, and credits for 
trade, negotiations were begun more than a year ago in 
Moscow and continued in Washington. .. . i 


“The government of the United States indicated its will- 
ingness to accept ...a greatly reduced sum, to be paid over 
a long period of years. . . . To facilitate the placing of orders 
in the United States by the Soviet Government on a long- 
term credit basis, the Government of the United States was 
prepared to make . . . loans to a very large percentage of the 
credit granted. ... 


“We hoped confidently that this proposal would prove 
entirely acceptable to the Soviet Government, and are deeply 
disappointed at its rejection....The negotiations which 
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seemed so promising at the start must now be regarded as 
having come to an end.” 


The Soviets and Japan 
On September 21, 1933, Cordell Hull had 


told Roosevelt that a primary reason why the 
Soviets wanted American recognition was 
their fear of Japan. 


Qn Christmas Eve, 1933, America’s first 
ambassador to the Soviet Union, William C. 
Bullitt, reporting on his arrival at Moscow, 
said: 

“The Soviet Union considered an attack by Japan this 
spring so probable that it felt it must secure its Western 
frontier in every way. ... Attack by Japan upon the Soviet 
Union is regarded as certain by all members of the Govern- 
ment and Communist Party . . . in Moscow. Stalin .. . asked 
me to try to see to it that the Soviet Union should obtain, 
in the immediate future, 250,000 tons of old rectified rails 
from the American railroads... the rails to be delivered at 


Vladivostok, to complete the double tracking of the Trans- 
Siberian Railway. ... 


“I repeatedly emphasized . . . that the United States had 
no intention whatsoever of getting into war with Japan, but 
that our participation in any Far Eastern difficulties would 
be confined to the use of our moral influence to maintain 
peace.... The Soviet Union is so anxious to have peace 
that ...even our moral influence is valued very highly by 
the Soviet Government.” 


Qn first hearing that the United States 
might establish diplomatic relations with the 
Soviet Union, the Japanese Minister for For- 
eign Affairs, in Tokyo, had said: 

“If those two countries continue in favorable relations 
for years to come, they will teach a lesson to the world that 


capitalism and communism can agree. And if that is realized, 
it will be unnecessary for Japan to fear communism.” 


Because of Japanese respect for America, 
American recognition of the Soviet Union 
eased Japan’s fear of communism. The easing 
of this fear relaxed the tensions between Japan 
and the Soviet Union. When this tension 
eased, the Soviet Union had no other immediate 
interest in good relations with the United 
States. 


May 21, 1934, Ambassador Bullitt put it 
this way: 


“The nub of the matter is this: If the Soviet Govern- 
ment should again become convinced that an attack by 
Japan was likely ... we should probably find Litvinov will- 
ing to reach an agreement on the basis of our proposals. So 
long as the Soviet Union feels completely secure, I believe 
that no agreement acceptable to us will be acceptable to 
the authorities in Moscow. ...I can recommend no other 
policy than unruffled patience.” 


In July, 1935, Bullitt in a dispatch from 
Moscow, made these significant statements: 

“It is, of course, the heartiest hope of the Soviet Govern- 
ment that the United States will become involved in war 
with Japan. If such a war should occur it would'be the 
policy of the Soviet Union to remain outside the conflict. 
.-. To think of the Soviet Union as a possible ally of the 
United States in case of war with Japan is to allow the wish 
to be father to the thought. The Soviet Union would cer- 
tainly attempt to avoid becoming an ally until Japan had 
been thoroughly defeated and would then merely use the 
opportunity to acquire Manchuria and Sovietize China... .” 


Six years before Pearl Harbor! 


Soviet Treatment of 
American Nationals 


From the beginning of the Bolshevik Revo- 
lution in 1917, foreigners in Russia were per- 
secuted and murdered. 


Religion being considered an evil in com- 
munist dogma, religious worship in Russia was 


WHO IS DAN SMOOT? 


subject to the most vicious official persecution. 


We knew all of this; and this was one of the 
main reasons that Wilson, Harding, Coolidge, 
and Hoover had characterized the Soviets as 
political gangsters and refused to recognize 
them as a legitimate government. ; 


Litvinov, in his Gentlemen’s Agreement 
with Roosevelt, had promised that the legal 
and religious rights of American citizens in 
the Soviet Union would be respected. 


During 1937, when Stalin’s purge trials 
were reaching a climax of indecency, our 
embassy in Moscow futilely tried to protect 
American citizens arrested in the Soviet Union. 
In all cases, the Soviets failed to notify us of 
arrests, and held Americans incommunicado, 
our embassy finding out about them indirectly. 
Our embassy officials were not even permitted 
to communicate with imprisoned Americans. 


Our embassy never knew whether it had a 
record of all such arrests or not. It did find 
out about 134 specific cases, and sent formal 
notes to the Soviet government. The notes 
were not answered. In one case, more than a 
year lapsed before the Soviet government noti- 
fied our embassy of the death of one detained 


Dan Smoot was born in Missouri. Reared in Texas, he attended SMU in Dallas, taking BA and MA degrees 
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In July, 1955, he resigned and started his own independent program, in order to give only one side — the side 
un 


damental American principles as a yardstick for measuring all important issues. Smoot now has no 
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his weekly publication, The Dan Smoot Report. 
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the side of freedom, you can help immensely by subscribing, and encouraging others to subscribe, to The Dan Smoot 


Report. 
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American national “tin one of the northern 
regions of the Soviet Union.” 


If our embassy were able to effect the re- 
lease and deportation of an American citizen 
within a year, it complimented itself that its 
efforts had been “crowned with success.” 


During the Soviet-German pact (1939), 
an American vessel, the City of Flint, was 
captured by Germans in the Atlantic and 
taken to the Soviet port of Murmansk. The 
Soviets detained this ship and prevented its 
captain from communicating with the Amer- 
ican government. The Soviets would not tell 
our ambassador why they were holding this 
ship, nor permit him to communicate with 
the ship’s captain and crew. 


What To Do 


During the 1933-1939 period (as in the 
1939-1958 period) the American government 
silently ignored many Soviet insults, without 
making formal protest and without permit- 
ting the incidents to be publicized. 


The shameful record is rather fully set out 
in the one book used as a basis for the fore- 
going articles: Foreign Relations of the United 


States: Diplomatic Papers: The Soviet Union, 
1933-1939, State Department Publication 
4539, published by Government Printing Of- 
fice, 1952. 


If a substantial number of influential Amer- 
icans would read this book, it could have a 
wholesome effect. It could prove what many 
Americans already know: the one simple and 
certain way out of our dilemma is for America 
to break off diplomatic relations with all com- 
munist countries. 


Our 74-billion-dollar-a-year budgets, sold 
to American taxpayers with scare propaganda 
about the necessity of resisting communism, 
will not hurt international communism. On 
the contrary, they promote the communist 
objective of destroying America’s free 
economy. 


Communism is an evil slave system which 
contains the seeds of its own destruction. If 
our government really wants to remove inter- 
national communism as a threat to peace, all it 
needs to do is return to the policy of non- 
recognition which Wilson established and 
which Harding, Coolidge, and Hoover fol- 


lowed. International communism would die. 
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interested in sound government. 
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